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BS@FRIENDED. 


By Josephine Peabody. 





In sunshine and in rainfall, 
For steadfast company, 

There are the far-off, friendly hills, 
All unaware of me. 


And when the spring is over, 
And when the grass forgets, 
There are the little shadows left 

As blue as violets. 


The stars make shelter of the sky 
With many a window-light: 

The dreams that hide them all the day 
Sing star-like all the night. 


The winds come by. from east to west 
With pleasant passing words: 
I warm my hands in sunset, 
And share my bread with birds. 
—Unity. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will have the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in the death of her distinguished son- 
in-law, Dr. Michael Anagnos, who has, 
for so many years, carried on Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe’s good work as head of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
in South Boston. Dr. has 
left two bequests for carrying on the 
work to which he was devoted. His 
estate numbered 95-97 H street, South 
Boston, is left to the Kindergarten 
for the Blind at Jamaica Plain, and a 
bequest of $10,000 to the same insti- 
tution. The remainder estate 
is left in trust, one-sixth of the income 
to go to a free school for girls at Pa- 
peng in Turkey, and the remainder to 
be devoted to a Latin school for girls, 
established either at Jenina 
KKonipza in Greece. 


Anagnos 


of his 


to be or 


The New York State Association of 
Letter-Carriers, at its annual conven- 
tion in Oswego last week, adopted a 
resolution in of equal suffrage 
by a unanimous vote. Mrs. Keefe, ot 





favor 


Oswego, accompanied by Mrs. Dr. 
Treadwell and Mrs. Sinnamon, ad- 
dressed the convention briefly, and 


were granted leave to present the reso- 
lution. 





The Hearst papers are keeping up a 
vigorous campaign for equal suffrage. 
On July 8, when the oratory of the 
Fourth had just died away, 
these papers came out with a full-page 
cartoon, representing an equestrian 
statue of a great man, with another 
man holding forth eloquently to a 
shouting crowd of men from a platform 
draped with the stripes, 
while a gentle little old woman looks 
The 


Glorious 


stars and 


on meekly from the background. 





picture is accompanied wth an editor- 
ial on the forgotten mothers of great 
men. It says in conclusion: “Should 
not this country be first to honor the 
women who have made it? Should it 
not at least now give to the mothers of 
the country a share in their govern- 
ment?’ 





There turns out to be no foundation 
for the report which is going the 
rounds of the press, and was copied 
last week in our columns, to the effect 
that Judge Lindsey of Denver, through 
the influence of Jane Addams and other 
philanthropic persons, had refused an 
offer of $5,000,000 for the Juvenile Im- 
provement Association, from the head 
of the Standard Oil Company. Judge 
Lindsey, in a signed statement, says 
that the report is absolutely without 
foundation. He has not been offered 
money by Mr. Rockefeller, and he and 
Miss Addams have not even entered 
upon the question of “tainted money.” 





“The Land of Enchantment” is the 
title Miss Lillian Whiting has selected 
for the new book in which she aims 
“to interpret something of the mar- 
velous resources and wonderful life 
of the people of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona.” Miss Whiting is now 
paying her third visit to the Centen- 


nial State within five years. From 
Denver she writes on July 4: “From 


my windows at ‘Brown’s,’ this morn- 
ing, I look out on what is, in many 
important respects, the most wonder- 
ful city of modern times. The growth 
and the development! Denver—its 
high standards of citizenship, its 
splendid and enterprising journalism, 
the interesting quality of its social life 
enhanced by the political enfranchise- 
ment of the women of Colorado.” 





SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 





So many mistakes are made in 
American reports of foreign news that 
a correct version of the recent exten- 
sion of suffrage to the women of I in- 
land may be acceptable to Journal 
readers. 

In November last there was a great 
National strike in Finland as a protest 
against Russian oppression. As a re- 
sult of it, a body of Finnish reformers 
drew up what we Americans would 
call a Declaration of Rights. They 
embodied in this document, which will 
become their Magna Charta, the con- 
cessions which they desired the Rus- 
sian Government to make. 

While this document was under con- 
sideration, the women appealed to the 
committee which had it in charge. 
Their spokesman was Dr. Tekla Hul- 
tin, a scholarly woman attached to the 
National Bureau of Statistics. She 
made an eloquent and powerful plea 
that the suffrage, which the committee 
desired make universal for men, 
should be equally extended to women. 
In consequence, the demand for uni- 
versal suffrage for both men and wo- 
men was written in the Finnish peti- 
tion to the Czar. He signed this peti- 
tion on Noy. 4, 1905, thus giving his 
consent to the reforms proposed. 

The Finnish Parliament met 
May, and on the 28th of that month 
passed a bill extending universal suf- 
frage to all men and women, 2+ yeurs 
of age, and who shall pay a 
poll-tax, 24 cents for men and 12 cents 
for women. 

The Finnish Parliament has hereto- 
fore consisted of four chambers (1) 
The House of Nobles (2) The House of 
Priests (8) The House of city property 
owning peasants (4) The House of 
peasants. In this Parliament, the bill 
granting suffrage to men- and women 
found but one opponent, and that a 
Bishop in the House of the Priesthood. 
He spoke and voted against it, but 
every other vote was cast for the meas- 
ure. 

The Czar must again sign the bill. 
but, since he signed the petition which 
asked consent to enact the law, he can- 
not refrain from signing it now with- 
out entirely renouncing his former act. 

The new Parliament will probably 
be elected in October, and will sit in 
February next. 
required to possess any particular qual- 


to 


in 


sort o! 


The members are not 





ification, and women as well as men 
are eligible to seats. The political par- 
ties are united in urging women candi- 
dates to stand for election. The new 
Parliament will have one chamber 
only. 

A curious provision of the new suf- 
frage law is that soldiers and army 
officers, as well as the usual list 
paupers, criminals and lunatics, 
not permitted to exercise the suffrage. 
At present this discrimination works 
no particular injustice, since the Fin- 
nish army was dissolved by the Czar 
about four years ago, but eventually 
another army will undoubtedly be 
formed. Verily, the logic of the human 
mind arrives at strange conclusions. 
The Rey. Lyman Abbott, the alleged 
apostle of the peace-loving Nazarene, 
goes about the United States pleading 
with legislatures to keep women dis- 
franchised, since only those who fight 
should be invested with the ballot; and 
the brave reformers of Finland are 
holding as earnestly that those who 
do the fighting are the only ones to be 
denied the right of a vote. In my 
mind, both are equally illogical in this 
matter. 

It must not be thought that the suf- 
frage has come to the women of Fin- 
land without effort. Many years ago. 
a Woman's Union was formed there, 
and its object was the advance of wo- 
men. For many years, Baroness Grip- 
enberg, whose name is well known in 
the United States, was its leader 
Later, another Woman's Union, an off- 
shoot from the original one, was 
formed and did similar work. In 1904 
a mass meeting of women was called 
to discuss the suffrage, and a thousand 
women came to attend it. In 1905 an- 
other meeting of the same character 
was called, and again the women of 
all classes, the nobility and the peas- 
antry, came from far and near to 
swell its numbers and to utter their de- 
mands for self-government. This time 
a Central Committee for Woman Suf- 
frage was elected. Its president 
Miss Anna Furuhjelm, the editor and 
proprietor of a paper called “Nutid,” 
which means The New Tide. She is the 
accomplished master of six languages, 
and a woman of rare culture and bril- 
liancy. This woman suffrage associa- 
tion has made a phenomenal record, 
for within a year of its organization, 
its entire program has become a part 
of the organic law of the nation. 

The continuous oppression of 
autocratic government of Russia, 
muainy years, has evidently proved an 
ever-present influence which has 
compelled the people of Finland to re- 
flect upon questions of human liberty, 
and conditions have educated them to 
a clear comprehension of individual 
rights. This, I think, must account for 
the liberality of the Finnish men and 
for their generous, just act toward 
their womenkind. 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 


ot 


are 


is 


the 


for 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


The Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Council of Women received 
many attentions during its recent meet- 
ing in Paris, June 12 to 17. 
dent and secretary of the 
tional Council of Women, 
Monod and Mme. Avril 
Croix, had made every preparation for 
the comfort and 
guests. 

The first two days were devoted to 
considering amendments the 
stitution. June 14 was the day of an 
equal rights meeting held regularly at 
Versailles. The foreign guests were 
all invited to attend, and Lady Aber- 
deen and most of the delegates were 
present. The next morning 
voted work, and in the 
the delegates were given a tea and a 
concert by the “Groupe d'Etudes Fem- 
Its Mime. Oddo 
Deflou, made a very happy speech. Th: 
the and the 
Comedie Francaise all put boxes at the 
disposal of the delegates. On the af- 
ternoon of June 16, they were given an 
official reception and lunch by the mu- 
nicipality of Paris at the Hotel de 
Ville, and in the evening a brilliant 


‘he presi- 
French Na- 
Mile. Sarah 
de Sainte 


pleasure of their 


to ‘on- 


was de- 


to afternoon 


inistes.” president, 


Opera, Opera Comique 








Paneeat ar the Hotel Moderne. M. Bel- 
lan, of the municipal council, presided 
at the opening, and after he left, M. 
d’Estournelles de Constant took the 
chair. There were speeches by both ot 


nae 
———— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 











Miss Jane Addams is in Milwaukee, 
Wis., giving a series of lectures before 
the summer school of the Milwaukee- 


these gentlemen, by Jules Blois, Fred-| Downer College, and writing a book. 


eric Passy, the Nestor of the peace 
movement in France, and a number o 
the foreign delegates. 
enberg, the delegate from Finland, was 
warmly congratulated on all hands be- 
cause the women of her country had 
just been admitted to full 


Baroness Grip- 


suffrage 


| 


| 
| 





lady Aberdeen returned thanks in the | 


name of the Council for the hospital- 
ity of France. On Sunday there was 


iu largely-attended meeting of the 
French National Counc!] of Women 
in the Civil Engineers’ Hall. There 


were addresses by the president and 
secretary, and the chairmen of the four 
sections. Afterwards the delegates 
were given a farewell tea by Mme. Os- 
ter. The general object of this prelim- 
inary executive meeting of the Inter- 
national Council was to block out the 
work to be taken up at the 
Quinquennial in Canada. 


coming 





FOR EQUAL RIGHTS IN FRANCE, 





The question of equal suffrage, 
which has lately come to the front in 
Finland, Russia, England and Italy, 
is now looming up also in France. It 
is announced that in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies there has been formed 
a new organization known the 
Group for the Defence of the Rights oi 
Women. Its leader, Henri Cheron, a 
deputy from Calvados, writes the lead- 
ing article in the Matin of July 7. ex- 
plaining its objects. 

He says the position of women be- 
fore the law in France ought to be 
made equal to what it is in the most 
advanced nations. England, Australia 
and Wyoming are cited in support of 
the argument. M. Cheron says that the 
claims of women are undeniable and 
urgent, and that a Republican parlia- 
ment cannot ignore them. 

It is refreshing to see an Equal Suf- 
frage Association organized wholly of 
and by members of Parliament. Good 
luck to the Group for the Defence of 
the Rights of Women! 


as 


A. 8. B. 





HOMES FOR JEWISH WORKING 
GIRLS, 


Miss Rose Sommerfield of the Clara 
de Hirsch Home, New York city, in 
urging the needs of homes for work- 
ing girls, says that in establishing 
them two classes of girls must be 
taken into consideration, those over 25 
able to pay from $3 to $6 a week, for 
whom boarding houses are needed, 
where they will be free to come and 
go without question, as they no longer 
need the moral background that young 
girls require. These houses, Miss 
Somerfield thinks, should be absolute- 
ly self-supporting, should be plain and 
comfortable, and the girls have what 
they are able to pay for. W. R. C. 
Martin of New York will soon open his 
hotel, “The Trowmart Inn,” which will 
accommodate from 300 to 400 girls at 
$4.50 and $5 a week, and will probably 
be full to overflowing at once. It is 
expected that it will, as it ought, pay 
a small percentage on the investment. 
The other group of girls, and to Miss 
Sommertield’s mind the more impor- 
tant, is made up of girls between 15 
and 25. She would have the hospital- 
ity of the houses extended to servant 
girls, who, when out of work, usually 
lodge in the back rooms of intelligence 
offices, often not safe lodgings. The 
home should have its attractive sitting 
room where they could spend their 
free evening or Sunday and see their 
men friends. The first home opened 
to Jewish working girls was 10 years 
ago in Baltimore, the next the Clara 
de Hirsch home in New York, which 
combines a trade training school for 
girls and a boarding house for those 
at work. There are 135 girls living in 
the home given by the late Baroness 
de Hirsch, who also endowed the in- 
stitution. Of the 155 gir's S5 are mere- 
ly boarders, paying at the rate of $3 


a week. During the past year two 
other homes have opened in Chicago 
which accommodate over 50) Jewish 


working girls and are self-supporting. 

Owing to the heavy immigration of 
young girls within the past two years 
the Clara de Hirsch home opened a 
special home for immigrant girls and 
has received 600, and now, with a 


heavy immigration expected from Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungarian countries, 
Jewish societies are asking what shall 
be done to aid them, offer them de- 
cent homes and friendly aid. 

















Mrs. Joseph Corbett, of Camden, N. 
J., is chief assistant to her husband, 
“Steeple Jack,” in his work at great 
heights. Among their recent under 
takings were the tearing down 
1%)-foot chimney, a task refused by a 
New York firm, and repairs on a gas- 
holder, where Mrs. Corbett worked at 
a height of 220 feet in the air. 


of a 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt con 
tributes two interesting articles to the 
Woman's Journal this week, one on 
the recent victory in Finland, the 
other on the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, to 
be held in Copenhagen, Aug. 6-11. As 
many American women as_ possible 
should plan to attend this meeting. 





Miss Elisabeth Iuther Cary writes 
of Holman Hunt and the Preraphae- 
lite Brotherhood in the June Critic, 
apropos of Mr. Holman Hunt’s recent 
book on that subject. While Miss Cary 
is much too young to have been a par- 
ticipator in that movement, she is 
thoroughly saturated with its aims 
and efforts and is considered an au- 
thority on the subject. 





Miss Winnonah Von Ohl, a New 
Jersey girl of 20, is making a reputa- 
tion horse-breaker. Five years 
ago, a slender slip of a girl, she went 
to South Dakota. She learned to ride 
bronchos out there, and on returning 
East she took to training and breaking 
horses, in which work she has been re- 
markably successful. She has never 
sustained any injury while thus en 
gaged. 


as a 


Mademoiselle Lorley Ashleman, in- 
structor in the French department of 
the Chicago University, while in Paris 
last summer took the initial steps for 
an affiliation between the University 
and the Sorbonne. Upon her return, 
it was proposed by the authorities of 
the University to send over a male pro- 
fessor to complete the arrangements. 
The Sorbonne, however, declined to 
negotiate with anyone except the wo- 
man whom the members had already 
met; Mademoiselle Ashleman has 
just sailed to conclude the work that 
she began. 


SO 





Mrs. Anne Warner French, the au- 
thor of the inimitable Susan Clegg 
stories, has returned to St. Paul, Minn. 
Her new book, “Susan Clegg and Her 
Neighbors’ Affairs,” into a sec- 
ond edition on publication, and prom- 
ises to rival in popularity the original 
Susan Clegg One of the best 
bits in the new book is Susan’s inspec- 


went 


book. 


tion of an automobile which stopped 
in the country town where she lives. 
Gazing at 
the 
‘It’s a 
tag’s still hanging on the back.” 


the license number, 898, on 
the 
brand new one, for the price 


back of car, she exclaimed: 





Miss Edith Palliser, secretary of the 
Central Society for Women's Suffrage 
“There are 4,000,- 
wage earners in England 
of political 
Men value the franchise so 
it is extended to more nen 


in England, writes: 
G00 women 


who ask the right repre- 
sentation. 
much that 
each year; so much so that last year 
“il- 
were allowed to vote. This 
permitted, hundreds’ of 
thousands of women were kept back 


How strongly this in- 


73,44) men in England classed as 
literates” 
was while 
from the polls. 
justice is felt may be learned from the 
fact that already petitions have been 
work- 
33 trades and labor unions— 


signed by 73,384 women textile 
ers, und 
representing more than 100,000 women 
workers—have also moved in the mat- 
ter by petitions presented to the House 


of Commons. For many years women 


have been allowed to vote on Ilceal 
school boards, as guardians of the 
poor law, and in other public local 


functions, and in every instance where 
they have exercised these powers their 


influence has been felt as beneficial.” 
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LADY WARD ON NEW ZEALAND. 


Sir Joseph George Ward, Postmas- 
ter weneral of New Zealand, passed 
through New York last week, en route 
from England to New Zealand, of 
whican he will become premier on his 
arrival, having been appointed to suc- 
ceed R. J. Seddon. He lunched with 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
and then started for San Francisco. 
During the brief stay of the Wards in 
New York, Lady Ward inter- 
viewed by the New York Tribune on 
equal suffrage in New Zealand. 


was 


The women of New Zealand are 
“very feminine,” according to Lady 


Ward, although they have had full suf- 
frage since 1893. They are noted for 
their good dressing, she says, are very 
fond of their homes, and have no de- 
sire to speak in meeting. 

“Sometimes women do speak at po- 
litical meetings,” said Lady Ward to 
the Tribune reporter, “but it gener- 
ally turns out afterward that they 
were visiting Americans, or perhaps 
English women. No, we don’t sit on 
juries and we don’t run for Parliament. 
The law would have to be changed 
before we could do so, but I don’t be- 
lieve we want to. Perhaps some time 
in the future it will come to that, but 
I think it will be a long time We did 
have a Mayoress once in a town in the 
northern part of the colony, but no 
one seems inclined to repeat the ex- 
periment. In fact, we are very busy 
with our domestic affairs. and 
quite content for the present to kave 
the management of publie affairs to 
the men. The women of New Zealand 
place their homes before every other 
consideration, and their domestic prob- 
lems are just serious those of 
any other country. Our young women 
would rather be stenographers than 
domestic servants, and we have not 
found any way of getting on without 
servants, 


as as 


“But don't imagine that we are 
not interested in polit'¢s and that we 
don’t vote. There is not a woman in 


New Zealand who does not know every 
member of Parliament either by sight 
or by reputation, and there ‘s not one 
who cannot talk intelligently about po- 
litical questions. Out on the farms 
and in the villages it 's ‘ust the same 
as in the cit‘es, and it makes life much 
more interesting. No matter whom 
you meet, you will always fina one sub- 
ject of common interest. People here 
don’t seem to be much interested in 
polities, and even your men don’t vote, 
I am told. Isn't it strange? Perhaps 
it is because our country smailer 
that we take so much more interest in 
its affairs. 

“Our elections are most interesting 
events, and the women do a great deal 


is 


of electioneering, just as they do in 
England. But they do not do much 
speechmaking, except among = then- 


selves. Political afternoon teas are a 
favorite method of winning over 
doubtful women voters. 

“What becomes of the babies when 
the mothers are out electioneering? 
Why. I reaily don’t know. I suppose 


there is always some kind-hearted wo- | 


man to take care of them. Perhaps 
the women take care of one another's 
babies. I never heard of any difficul- 


ties of that kind. 


“Do the native women vote? Yes, 
certainly. Every woman over twenty- 
one votes. The only qualification is a 


residence of twelve months in the col- 
ony and three months in the electorate 
where the vote is cast. The Maori wo- 
men take just as much interest in poli- 
tics as the white women, and are thor- 
oughly well posted in everything con- 
cerning native affairs. We have an 
aboriginal population § of 
they have their own representatives in 
Parliament.” 

The reason that the New Zealand 
women have so much time for politics 
is, perhaps, because they do not have 
to carry such a burden of philanthrepic 


work as the women of less favored 
lands. Lady Ward did her best to 
think of the charities in which her 


countrywomen were interested, but all 
she could recall were a veterans’ home 
for old soldiers and some orphans’ 
homes. The women give bazaars for 
these objects sometimes, but, as ‘they 
are subsidized by the State, the task 
of supporting them does not seem to 
be especially arduous. Then there is 
a Navy League, a branch of an im- 
perial organization, which aims to in- 
terest the youth of the country in the 
navy. and to make things pleasant for 
the officers and men of visiting war- 
ships. Of this society Lady Ward is 
vice-president. There are some or- 
ganizations in the nature of village im- 
provement societies. composed of both 
men and women: but other than the 
foregoing, Lady Ward could think of 


no special philanthronic activities in 
which the women of New Zealand 


were engaged. 

“We have no poor people,” she said. 
“There is plenty of work for everyone, 
and not a beggar in the country.” 


are | 


7.000, and | 


The educational opportunities of 
New Zealand are practicaily equa! for 
men and women, Lady Ward said, but 
co-education is not the invariable rule. 
Some institutions are co-educational; 
others are not. All the professions are 
open to women, and there are a good 
many women doctors and lawyers, but 
ho women reporters, except on the 
weekly papers. 

“I think the women are very con- 
tented,” Lady Ward said. “I never 
heard of any who wanted to leave the 
country, except for the sake of seeing 
the rest of the world, and when they 
do go they always want to come back. 
Il have lived there all my life, and I 
never saw any country that I liked bet- 
ter.” 

The New York American says: 

“Lady Ward is a charming hostess, 
plain and unaffected in speech—one of 
the wholesome kind of women who 
rear good children. The daughter re- 
flects all these qualities, and the son, 
Vincent, is a sturdy lad of eighteen, 
who is much like any healthy Ameri- 
can lad of his age. There is a distinet 
air of camaraderie and the best of good 
fellowship in the family circle. If all 
New Zealanders are like Sir Joseph 
and his family, and the country is one- 
‘half as delightful as these enthusias- 
tic visitors picture it, New Zealand 
must be a wonderful place to live in.” 

Sir Joseph was surprised to find how 
much President Roosevelt knows about 
New Zealand. He said: 


“I was prepared to meet a man of 
high ideals, of broad views, of force; 


but I was not prepared to meet a man 
who knew almost as much as L do my- 
self of the history of my own country, 
of its progress and its legislative acts. 
No man I have met in all my travels 
the grasp of New Zealand 
affairs that President Roosevelt does,” 
A. 8. B. 


POSSEsSse8 





RESULTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Prime Minister Sir Joseph Ward, of 
New Zealand, in an interview with the 





New York Sun, gives the following in- 


jteresting statement: 


“We have had to make provision to 
event the abuses from which the 
older countries have suffered, and we 
penre succeeded, We have legislated to 
prevent the aggregation large es- 
jlates. The State may acquire estates 
|hby compulsion, and lease them for pro- 
ductive purposes for 999 years. By the 
|creation of that system we have in- 
duce: people to go into the country in- 
}stend of settling in the cit‘es and creat- 
ling the class of idlers. We don’t know 
the meaning of the term unemployed 
| We have no such class, because the op- 
portunity to labor always exists in the 
interiors,” 

Sir Joseph described the system of 
jlaubor bureaus, under which any sur- 
plus of labor in one place is reported 
all over the country, and persons regis- 
tered at the bureaus are transported 
hy the State to the places where there 
dearth of labor. 

Regarding government ownership of 
the railroads, Sir Joseph said:— 

“Our system is based on the theory 
that the railways are the spinal mar- 
jrow of the country, and should carry 
on the business of a community at the 
llowest possible price. We make it con- 
ditional that, whenever the earnings 
increase over 3 per cent., the rates shail 
he lowered proportionately. Today we 
have the cheapest service in the world. 
It is by these low rates that our people 
are able to compete with other coun- 
|tries, although they have 12,000 miles 
lof water between them and the home 
| market. 

“In our country we have’ been 
charged at times with giving to the 
government functions which belong to 
private ownership. That is not cor- 
The people, as focussed in a gov- 
which can 
For 


is a 





rect. 
| ernment, are the only power 
lgrapple with certain problems 
|that reason we have decided on the 
}State ownership of railways,  tele- 
leraphs, life-insurance, trusteeships, 
jand other things. We have found it 
jthe only power able to secure a con- 
| tinuity of the system by which all pay 
|the same rate. We have the most up- 
|to-date system to found in the 
|world. No party which may come into 
| power will dare to repeal any one of 
ithese so-called socialistic acts. 

“We cannot have any such thing 
}private rebates. All our rates are pub- 
jliely gazetted, and any attempt at mal- 
jadministration would be at once de- 
tected by the system of public audit, 
jand no government that shut its eyes 
io abuses would hold office 48 hours ” 

Sir Joseph talked at some length of 
the system of old-age pensions for 
| persons over 65 years of age. 
| “If we were not paying old-age pen- 
jsions we should have poorhouses. They 
jare almost non-existent with us. While 
lwe are told this paternalism, we 
ihave done what we believe the people 
jwanted. There are degrees of 
|perity, but all classes are doing well. 
|This kind of legislation the people 
jhave reaftirmed by increasing majori- 
t'es. 

“Most of the cities and towns own 
their lighting and water works. We 
have acquired the coal mines, for the 
reason that the prices were excessive. 
if the same thing happened with the 
ice supply, we should aequire that in 
the same way. But we have avoided 
interfering with private trade where- 
ever poossible.” 

Sir Joseph said that there was a fire- 
insurance combination to raise rates. 
|The government stepped in, took con- 
|trol, and the rates were lowered 33 1-3 
pe. cent. 
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“There is only one power that con- 
trols the trusts,” he said, “and that is 
the Parliament of a country. There 
were many men there opposed to this 
theory ten years ago. They are now 
in favor of it. It is hard to make the 
leopard change his spots. It can only 
be done by educating the people to the 
fact that public conveniences should 
not be allowed to pay enormous profits. 
There is no power on earth which 
would make our people go back on the 
principle of State control, because ev- 
ery man knows that under it he gets a 
fair chance. As a proof, we are the 
richest community per capita in the 
world.” 

Sooner or later equal suffrage will 
be found indispensable to the solution 
of the social conflict that confronts us. 
Suffrage is the key to unlock the door 


of opportunity. 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN ON ENGLISH BOARDS. 





Why are certain young women con- 
nected with the labor movement in 
England making such strenuous dem- 
onstrations in favor of equal suffrage 
as to horrify the orthodox Suffrage As- 
sociations, and why are the men of 
the labor party backing them so 
strongly? How does it happen that 
the agitation there has become so much 
more acute than in the United States? 

It may be in part, at least, because 
for many years women in England 
have had a vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament, and have ren- 
dered admirable service on a great 
number of public boards—service of a 
kind particularly appreciated by the 
poor. 

The first woman poor-law guardian 
was elected in 1875. Now there are 
nearly 1000 women serving in that ca- 
pacity, and they have done much to 
bring about more humane methods, es- 
pecially in dealing with aged people 
and children. Before women were 
elected to these boards, the pauper 
children used to be herded together by 
hundreds in great desolate barracks, 
dressed in a uniform that stamped 
them at sight as paupers, and sent to 
separate pauper schools. Now they 
mre cared for on the Cottage-Home 
svstem. Each cottage contains a group 
of children, not more than sixteen in 
number, under the care of a matron, 
or, in the case of the boys, a matron 
and her husband. Here they live as 


in a family. They are dressed like 
other children, and are sent to the 
public schools The women on the 
Hourds have also exerted themselves 


to have aged poor couples cared for 
together, instead of arbitrarily sepa- 
rat'ne husband and wife, and have 
studied to give them various small 
outings and treats, which mean little 
to the tax-payers, but much to the 
poor. 

The women guardians have 
shown tact and sympathy in dealing 
some ago 


also 


with poor women. years 
one of the London Vestries established 
a dsinfeeting station, to which poor 


people were required to come and have 
their clothes disinfected after cases of 
contagious illness in their families. 
But they stubbornly refused to come, 
and the vestrymen were at their wits’ 
end. Then a lady member of the ves- 
try had a lot of bright-colored dress- 
ing-gowns, pa amas and children’s gar- 
ments made, of pink and blue cotton 
flannel, cheap, but very dressy and 
frilly; and she ornamented the chil- 
dren's cribs and baby-baskets with 
overings of the same. Next she in- 
vited all the mothers of the neighbor- 
hood to an afternoon tea at the disin- 
fecting rooms. They came, out of cu- 
riosity; and after they had seen the or- 
namental cradles. and the pretty 
lothes that they and their children 
would wear while in quarantine, they 
went away wholly cured of their for- 
iner prejudices and fears. After this 
they not only came themselves, but 
persuaded their husbands to come too. 
It was more effective, as well as pleas- 
anter, than jailing the recalcitrants. 
The women have introduced 
economies. Mr. Ormiston Chant tells 
of one old gentieman on a board of 
poor-law guardians who was vehe- 
mently opposed to having women on 
the board, on the ground that no wo- 
van could understand figures. Wien 
au woman was elected, his d’sgust was 
unspeakable. Soon after, a bill of 
ihout $25 was presented to the board 
for a new soup tureen for the paupers. 
rhe guardians were about to pass it, 
when the lady member mildly sug- 
gested that she thought the price was 


also 


too high Investigation brought to 
light a complete system of graft, by 
which for years the board had been 


systematically overcharged for all the 
household supplies. The old zentle- 
man who had said that women could 
not comprehend arithmetic exclaimed 
in much irritation, “How can you ex- 
pect me to understand all these little 
domestic deta‘Is?’ The lady answered 
quietly: “I don’t. But, since you do 
not understand them, is it not as well 
that there should be someone on the 
board who does?’ 
When the London 
was instituted, it was 
women were eligible to 
women were elected as members— 
Lady Margaret Sandhurst and Miss 
Jane Cobden, Richard Cobden’s daugh- 
ier, now the wife of Fisher Unwin, the 
publisher. Lady Sandhurst had for 
years supported a hospital for crippled 
children at her own expense, and both 
women were much beloved for their 
benevolent work among the poor. They 
were elected by large majorities; but 


Council 
thought that 
serve. Two 


County 





Mr. Beresford Hope, who had been 
defeated by Lady Sandhurst, contested 
the election on the ground that women 
were not eligible. It took a long course 
of litigation to settle the question, and, 
until it was decided, the women con- 
tinued to serve on the Council. One of 
the duties assigned by the Council to 
Lady Sandhurst was the inspection of 
23 Infant Asylums. When Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope finally succeeded in ousting 
her, one of the London papers re- 
marked sarcastically, that, since Mr. 
Hope thought there was no work for 
® woman on the Council, it was to be 
hoped that the gentleman would find 
himself equal to the mothering of all 
those babies. 

The work done by the women was 
felt by their male colleagues to be so 
valuable that the London County 
Council has been petitioning Parlia- 
ment ever since to make women eligi- 
ble to serve. In like manner, the wo- 
men had proved so useful as members 
of the London Vestries that when, a 
few years ago, London changed its 
form of local government, abolishing 
the powers of the Vestries and trans- 
ferring their former functions to other 
bodies, all the Anglican Bishops turned 
out and voted in Parliament to let wo- 
men serve on the newly-formed coun- 
cils. The bill passed the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out by the 
Lords. It was astonishing to Amer'- 
cans to read in the papers a year or 
two ago that the House of Commons 
had voted by the enormous majority 
of 172 to 72 in favor of making women 
eligible as members of municipal coun- 
cils and boards of aldermen; but Eng- 
lish women had proved by actual ex- 
periment their usefulness in that kind 
of work. As Jane Addams said in her 
recent plea for granting municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Chicago: 

“A city is in many respects a great 
business corporation, but in other re- 
spects it enlarged housekeeping. 
May we not say that city house-keep- 
ing in America has failed partly be- 
cause Women, the traditional house- 
keepers, have not been consulted as 
to its multiform activities?’ 

No doubt the main reason of the re- 
cent large demand for the ballot from 
English working women is because 
they want to vote on the laws regula- 
ting the industries in which they are 
engaged; but it may very well be alse 
because, in desling with women on 
public boards, they have found them to 
he oflicials who have hearts as well as 
heads. A. &. B. 
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BOSTON VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Vacation schools were opened this 
week in ten districts in Boston, for a 
season of six weeks. Not since the in- 
orporation of vacation school districts 
by the city ten years ago has this part 
of educational work opened under fair- 
er auspices. There is $10,000 available 
for this summer’s work, and ample 
provision has been made by the school 
board for 15,000 children ranging from 
one to tifteen years of age In the 
playgrounds and sand gardens, the lit- 
tle ones will be carefully looked after, 
and various child plays carried on. 
Clay-modelling, textile-weaving, man- 
ual training, dramatics, reading, reci- 
tations and music are some of the oc- 
cupations provided for the older chil- 
dren. 

In all the districts local history will 
be made a prominent feature, in charge 


of Miss Cleveland. Over 300 books 
treating on local history will be fur- 
nished from the Public Library. Visits 


to Bunker Hill, the Old South Meeting 
House, the old State House and other 
historical places are to be made by the 
pupils. The value of this work in giv- 
ing an understanding of the be inn'ngs 
of this republic, and in ceveloping a 
patriotic spirit, cannot be over estima- 
ted. 

Several philanthropic societies will 
conduct vacation schools independent- 
ly in school buildings opened for that 
purpose, and will care for about 5000 
children. Altogether about 20,000 chil- 
dren will have something better for a 
part of the summer than the streets 
and alleys afford them. 
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THE COPENHAGEN MEETING. 


The Conference of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, to be held 
in Copenhagen Aug. 6 to 11 inclusive, 
promises to be a meeting of great im- 


portance to our movement. Delegates 
are expected from Australia, Tas- | 
mania, Canada, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Holland, Belgium. 
France, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, Denmark and the 
United States. The International 


Council of Women will probably send 
six fraternal delegates, and many fra- 
ternal delegates are promised from 
other organizations. 

The City of Copenhagen will wel- 
come the Conference and our delegates 
with a festivity at the beautiful City 
Hall, and many other pleasures will 
be given in the course of the week’s 
meetings. 

The meetings will be conducted in 
the three International languages, 
French, German and English. One ses- 
sion may be conducted in Scandina- 
vian, for the benefit of that portion of 
the Danish public which is not famil- 
iar with other languages. 
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Among those who come, perhaps the 
most welcome will be the twelve dele- 
gates from Russia. They will come to 
represent the new Union for the Rights 
of Women in that country, Which al- 
ready numbers 2500 members, and has 
committees at work in 130 towns. It 
is only now that the women of Russia 
have been legally permitted to organ- 
ize to fraternize with the women 
workers of other nations. 

The next warmest welcome, I think, 
must be given to the delegates from 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, where for 
the first time the women have peti- 
tioned parliament to extend the suf- 
frage to women. We shall have in our 
meeting women possessing the full 
suffrage from Finland and Australia, 
and women who possess partial suf- 
frage from many countries. There is 
a great awakening among women con- 
cerning the suffrage throughout Eu- 


rope. If these European monarchies 
shall extend the suffrage to them, 
through their parliaments, the dis- 


franchised women of the American Re- 
publie will surely be among the first 
to offer cordial congratulations, al- 
though such women may be forced to 
reflect upon the surprising direction 
taken by the evolution of society. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 





LIVELY PROCEEDINGS 
LAND. 


IN ENG- 


The London Chronicle of June 28 
Says: 

Placarded with bills 
“Votes for Women,” a 
car yesterday afternoon drove up to 
the Marble Arch. As it was about to 
enter f[yde Park, it was held up by the 
police, who refused to allow the car 
inside the park in consequence of the 
“advertisements” displayed on it. 

The owner of the car was Mr. Pe- 
thick Lawrence, who, with his wife and 
| Mrs. Pankhurst, had come on direct 
from the Marylebone Police Court to 
attend a demonstration in the park. 
After the occupants had alighted, the 


demanding 
smart motor- 


car was driven to Cumberland Place, 
to await their return. Among the 
other woman suffragists who walked 


to the demonstration from Marylebone 
were Miss Billington, Miss Kenny, and 
Mrs. Montefiore. 

Standing on a park chair, Miss Bil- 
lington addressed a crowd of some 600 
|to 700 people. Referring to the Cavy- 
endish Square arrest, she said: “The 
police struck our women first. They 
struck with closed fists from the shoul- 





der. I protested against such brutal 
|} treatment, and warned them that if 
they repeated it I should retaliate. 


They then began to elbow us and to 
struggle for the banner, and at last 
they struck out again with their fists. 
I struck out. Then a 


vonstable seized 
me by the throat, hurting me very 
much, and two officers held my arms 


behind me. I kicked, and under simi- 
lar circumstances I would kick again.” 
| sefore Miss Billington had finished 
| speaking, Mrs. Montefiore was arrest- 
jed for distributing pamphlets after be- 
ing asked to desist by the police. 

As Mrs. Montefiore was being con- 
ducted by a sergeant and a constable 
to Hyde Park Police Station, followed 
by a few of the faithful, the little 
group was overtaken by Mr. Frank 
Smith. This gentleman asked the ser- 
gzeant why Mrs. Montefiore was arrest- 
ed, and, on learning that it was owing 
to a breachi of a by-law, he returned 
to the meeting. After the usual for- 
malities, Mrs. Montefiore was released. 

Mr. Fred Howard, an independent 
eye-witness of Miss Billington’s arrest, 
corroborated her account, and charged 
the police with deliberately misleading 





j}him. On the morning of the arrest, he 
said, he had made inquiries at the 
Marylebone Police Station, and was 


there told that Miss Billington and the 
others would be tried probably at Marl- 
horough Street at 2 p. m. on that day. 
This was after he had mentioned that 
|e wished to appear as a witness. He 
| took the trouble to go to Marlborough 
| Street, and, “of course, went in vain!” 
| Mr. Howard has made a_e signed 
|Statement covering the above facts, 
|} Which will be put in during the trial. 
| On Sunday, at 3 p. m., Trafalgar 
| Square will be the scene of a suffrage 
j}demonstration, Miss Billington being 
lamong the speakers. 

“Suffragettei” announced to be 
Prebendary Carlile’s topic on Sunday 
jevening at St. Mary-at-Hill, Monument, 





1s 


| preceded, at six o'clock, by sacred mnu- 

| sic, with lantern and orchestra. 

| memunension 

| Later, Miss Billington was given the 
option of fine or imprisonment. She 

| elected to go to prison. The Chronicle 

| says: 

Much against her wish, Miss Teresa 
Billington was evicted, on Tuesday 
jafternoon, from Holloway Gaol, the 
\fine of £5 having been paid by what 
Miss Billington called a “yellow jour- 
nal” with an eye to “copy.” She is an- 
noyed at th’'s interference, as will be 
|gathered from the following interview 
| that she yesterday granted to a “Daily 
| Chronicle” representative. 

Miss Billington said: “I am _ indig- 
nant at the manner of my release. 

“Dur'ng the week I was in prison, 
several attempts were made to pay the 


| 


| 
i 











“As each offer was made, I was most 
courteously consulted by the prison 
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authorities as to my wishes, and in 
every instance I politely, but firmly, 
refused to allow the fine to be paid. 

“But on Tuesday afternoon, when I 
was taking walking exercise with 
about thirty other women, an official 
beckoned me out. 

“I was then informed that the fine 
had been paid. ‘But I refuse to ac- 
cept,’ I said, and rejoined the squad in 
the exercise yard. In a few minutes 
the ch'ef wardress appeared, and told 
me to accompany her to the depart- 
ment where released prisoners change 
into civilian costume. 

“I demanded to see the governor. He 
was very kind, but pointed out that, 
the fine having been paid, he had no 
option but to accept, and insisted upon 
my discharge. Against this I quoted a 
ease at Manchester, where the fine- 
money had simply been allowed to re- 
Main untouched. But it was of no 
avail. He refused to listen to my sug- 
gestion that it was either a Liberal or 
a paper that had paid the fine. 

“Recognizing that I was beaten, I 
begged a concession. I had a shrewd 
idea that waiting outside was a press 
photographer. I therefore asked that 
a hansom cab might be brought into 
the courtyard of the prison, so that I 
could drive right away in privacy. 

“The concession was most kindly 
granted, and as we passed through the 


gates I cried out to the driver, ‘On! 
Cabby, on!’ and we drove away at 
speed. And my forethought was not 
wasted, for I noticed a waiting pho- 
tographer. This man followed my cab 
all the way to Park Cottage, Chelsea, 


and he hung about during the evening, 
hoping I would come out, but I knew 
better, and stayed indoors.” 


The demonstration outside Mr. As- 
quith’s house in Cavendish Square 
was the subject of further proceedings 
at Marylebone Police Court yesterday, 
when the three arrested champions of 
woman suffrage—Miss Annie Kenney, 
aged twenty-five, Mrs. Adelaide 
Knight, aged thirty-five, and Mrs. Jane 
Sparborough, aged sixty-four—surren- 


dered to their bail to answer the 
charge of disorderly behavior. 
Long before the proceedings com- 


menced the court was crowded, ladies 
being well represented. At the rear of 
the court, in the part set aside for the 
publie, sat a number of the “suf- 
fragettes,” with Miss Billington, just 
released from Holloway Gaol, in their 
midst. 

Inspector Turrell said Miss Kenney 
was arrested as she insisted on proceed- 
ing towards Mr. Asquith s house at the 
head of a band of about 200 people. In 
cross-eximination by Mr. Grain (de- 
fending) the inspector admitted that 
no vehicles were prevented passing 
through the square, but said the large 
numbers of people congregated there 
caused a material obstruction to the 
footway. 

Inspector Derby said the process‘on 
was a disorganized one. When he ar- 
rived on the scene he found from 200 
to 300 people in front of Mr. Asquith’s 
house. They were disorderly, and Mrs. 
Sparborough was calling out, “What 
about Featherston?’ and otherwise ex- 
citing the crowd. 

On the Tuesday before the day in 
question witness was present when 
Mr. Asquith’s butler told these women 
that Mr. Asquith declined to see them, 
and on the same day Mr. Asquith sent 
out word requesting the police to re- 
move them from his doorsteps. On 
that occasion Miss Kenney carried a 
whip, which went to prove that, given 


the opportunity, she would create a 
breach of the peace. She was a fragile 
woman, but, if he would not be 


thought to be unkind, he was of opin- 
ion that she was a person who would 
create a disturbance 

After Mr. Muskett (prosecuting for 
the police) had declared that the whole 
object of the prosecution was to prevent 
anything of the kind occurring again, 
Mr. Grain said the defendants could 
not give any undertaking that the con- 
duct complained of would cease, be- 
cause they held views which were very 
near and dear to them, and they also 
absolutely refused to allow him to ask 
the Court to deal with the case with 
clemency. 

Miss Annie Kenney suid she was 
formerly a Laneashire cotton opera- 
tive, but was now the organizer of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 
She claimed her right to see Mr. <As- 
quith, and learn from him himself 
whether he would receive the deputa- 
tion, but the police refused, and or- 
dered her away. 

“Do you intend to return to the 
square again?” 

“IT cannot say what I 
until I know the result 
ceedings.” 

“You decline to give any undertaking 
not to go there again?” 

“[ decline to give any undertaking 
what I shall do after today.” 

She added that she had no whip with 
her.on Tuesday, as alleged. All she 
had was a green baize bag, with some 
literature in it. 

The case was adjourned, and the de- 
fendants were admitted to bail on their 
giving an undertaking not to create a 
disturbance during the adjournment. 


of these pro- 





Miss Kenney and _ three _ other 
women, as they would not promise 
not to make any further demonstra- 
tions, were sentenced to $250 fine, or 
six weeks’ imprisonmert. All chose 
to go to prison. 
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Professor Henry Augustus Ward, 
ihe distinguished naturalist, whose 
name has been for forty years a syno- 
nym for enterprise in the collection of 
specimens of the fauna and flora of 
the world, was run down and instant- 
ly killed by an automobile in Buffalo. 
N. Y., last Wednesday week. He was 
on his way from Chicago to his home 
in Rochester. His wife, our beloved 
and honored co-worker, Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley Ward, was visiting her 
son, John Stuart Coonley, in Chicago. 
She expected to join her husband at 
Wyoming, N. Y., a few days hence, 
and to start with him on a trip down 
the St. Lawrence river to Montreal 
and Quebec, and then to spend the rest 
of the summer together in the Cana- 
dian woods. 

Prof. Ward was 72 years and 4 
months of age, but was still in the full 
vigor of manhood. He combined the 
qualities of an eminent collector of 
specimens with authoritative attain- 
ments in natural science, so that in sev- 
eral lines he had not his superior, with 
the commercial capacity to make a 
profitable calling out of it. He was a 
business Man with special knowledge 
behind him, and his business was fur- 
nishing natural history collections to 
museums, colleges—all sorts of insti- 
tutions—and even to small collections 
for school-boys. It was a matter of 
indifference to him whether he was 
sending a great saurian’s mounted 
skeleton to the British Museum or an 
assorted lot of minerals to grace a 
“den” with a mere toy of a cabinet. 
Indeed, his extraordinary estabiish- 
ment on College Ave.. Rochester, could 
respond to any call for anything that 
might be wanted in the lines of pre- 
historic fossils or bits of curious stone, 


—geology, paleontology, conchology, 
everything was in his linee He was 


doubtless the most versatile and com- 
prehensive student of such matters in 
America, and can have had few rivals 
anywhere. There are many European 
institutions of various scope and means 
that have constantly, or for nearly 30 
years, depended on him for their sup- 
plies. This involved journeys over the 
wide world, and as the work grew, the 
employment of hunters, taxidermists, 
and general collectors in various coun- 
tries. Ward was one of the travelers 
of the day, but he had never written 
about his travels; he was not given to 
great expression, and had no sort of 
conceit personal to himself, any more 
than any other business man would 
have. He was born at Rochester, 
March 9, 1S34, studied at Middlebury 
College, Vermont, and at Williams 
(1851-52): was an assistant to Louis 
Agassiz at the Harvard — scientific 
school (AS4); studied in taris and first 
traveled through Europe and the old 
Orient in 1855-59, and in 1860 was ap- 
pointed professor of natural sciences in 
Rochester University, where he re- 
mained until 1865. He was from 1866 
to 1869 manager of gold mines in Mon- 
tana and Sotith Carolina, and between 
ISTO and 1900 he traversed all coun- 
tries, making those collections of min- 
erals which in his perfect class'fica- 
tion made “Ward's cabinets” known 
| so well. 

| In 1871 Prof. Ward accompanied 
|the United States government expedi- 
| tion to San Domingo as naturalist. 
There I first met him, when together 
we visited the secluded interior of that 
heautiful island, and returned together 
with the commissioners sent out by 
President Grant to report on the pend- 
ing annexation treaty. I well remeim- 





her his remarkable energy, activity 
and enthusiasm, which commanded 
veneral sympathy and appreciation, 


Once more we met in Chicago, a few 


years ago, where, as guests of Mrs. 
Ward, he showed my daughter and 


myself the beautiful parks of Chicago 
and we recalled the memories of thirty 
years before. 

The Springfield Republican, to 
|}which I am indebted for details, tes- 
| tifies that Prof. Ward never made even 
|the least of his cabinets less than accu- 
| rate and systematic. “Thus he de- 
|serves the honorable title of a trust- 
| worthy and thorough educator; nothing 
|that he did misled the student: he was 
a recognized scholar in his large lines, 
| and in the extent and variousness of 
| his labor for science, such as no other 
|scholar ever thought of entering upon, 
jhe had done a service for mankind that 





jis of a value clearly estimable and 
| memorable.” Suffragists everywhere 
| will feel the deepest sympathy with 


|Mrs. Ward in this sudden termination 
lof a long and happy union. 
H. B. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


intend to do} 


Mrs. Endemial Polk has just died at 


j}her home in Berkeley, Cal.. aged 73. 
|In earlier life she was active in the 


|suffrage movement, and was a delegate 
|to the annual meeting of the American 
|W. S. A. at Cincinnati in 1879. 

| Her first husband was Ferdinand L. 
| Burch, of Meade County, Ky , who died 
|}in 1864. As Mrs. Burch she was a well- 
| known and frequent contributor to the 
Waverly Magazine, the New York Mer- 
cury and other periodicals. About 
twenty years ago she conducted the 
Josephine Hotel at Hot Springs, Ark., 
which her husband built. 

Of her children by her first marriage 
only one survives, Ben Burch, who has 
an editorial position on the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. She is survived also 
by her husband, W. W. Polk, an archi- 
tect of San Francisco: her sons Willis 
and Daniel, both architects, and her 





daughter, Miss Daisy Polk. 





A FAMILY AT SCHOOL. 





When the University of Kansas 
closed its doors for the summer, all the 
members of the family of State Sena- 
tor C. I. Martin of Fort Scott, including 
Mr. Martin himself, were freed from 
their books. It is unusual for a man 
of middle age to go to school, and 
much more so for him to go and take 
his family with him, but this is what 
Senator Martin did. He is a junior in 
the law department of the State uni- 
versity, and his wife is also a student 
‘in the law department. Their only 
child, Miss Lillian Martin, attends a 
publie school in Lawrence. When Mrs. 
Martin came to Lawrence with her 
husband, she had no tntention of enter- 
ing the University, but the sight of so 
many others at their books determined 
her to study also. She is a graduate 





of the State Normal School in Fort 
Scott, and taught school for several 
years before her marriage. 

OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE, 





The twenty-fourth season of the Old 


South Lectures for Young People, 
founded by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 


opened on July 11 with an address by 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead on Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the Effort at Roanoke. 

The course will be given as follows: 
July 18, Captain John Smith and the 
Jamestown Settlement, Prof. Marshall 
L. Perrin; July 25, New Amsterdam 
and the old Dutch Towns on the Hud- 
son, Mr. James P. Munroe; August 1, 
The New England Colonies and their 
Federation, Rev. W. E. Barton; August 
S, The Two Lord Baltimores and the 
Founding of Maryland, Rey. Everett 
D. Burr; August 15, William Penn and 
the Quakers at Philadelphia, Rev. 
George Hodges; August 22, The Story 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, Mr. Al- 
bert Perry Walker; August 29, Frank- 
lin’s Plan of Union in 1754, and the 
Continental Congress in 1774, Mr. John 
C. Ss. Andrew. 





A SUFFRAGE PIN-BALL. 


Mrs. Abigail Seott Duniway has re- 
ceived a pretty pin-ball from Laura A. 
Reynolds, of Port Huron, Mich. The 
back is made from a piece of a dress 
of Miss Anthony’s and the front bears 
the lines: 

“Who taxes pay 
And laws obey 
Should have a say 
About the making.” 

Mrs. Reynolds is selling these pin- 
balls for the benefit of the suffrage 
eause. Her address is 909 Chestnut 
street, Port Huron. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Mayor of San Francisco strictly 
forbade fireworks on July 4. That city 
wants to run no more risks of fire at 
present. 

The International Association of 
Auctioneers, at its recent convention in 
Chicago, voted to allow women to be- 
come members. 

The higher education of women is 
increasing in Japan. The public¢ high- 
er schools for girls in 1904, according 
to the annual report of the Japanese 
M'nister of Education, numbered 91, a 
gain of eleven over the previous year. 
They have a total of more than 25,000 
pupils, and nearly 1200 teachers. 

“The Arbitration Courts of Aus- 
tralasia” is the subject of an interest- 
ing article by Mrs. Florence Finch 
Kelly in Collier’s Weekly for July 30. 

We affect more or less contempt of 
Latin-Americans, and yet on the cen- 
tenary of the birth of John Stuart Mill 
recently there was adequate celebration 
of the same in the. City of Mexico, 
with the president of the Republic 
presen’. Boston had no such cere- 
mony.—Congregationalist. 

The Cosmopolitan in its series of 
“What Life Means to Me” is inducing 
some noble spirits to wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves for the benefit of the 
thoughtful. John Burroughs and Ed- 
Win Markham have already spoken, 
and in the July number the ever young 
but venerable Julia Ward Howe re- 
veils something of the forces that en- 
tered inte the strangely beautiful com- 
bination of aggressiveness and gentle- 
ness that enabled her to 
fully take her place on the firing I'ne 
of reform and in the reserve corps of 
‘ulture —Unity. 

A bill has passed the Senate to in- 
corporate the National Child Labor 
Committee. The ob’ects of the said 
corporation shall be: “To look after 
the employment of children; to raise 
the standard of parental respons'hbility 
with respect to the employment of chil- 
dren; to assist in protecting children 
by suitable legislation; to aid in secur- 
ing for them an opportunity for ele- 
mentary education and physical de- 
velopment sufficient for the demands 
of citizenship; to aid in promoting the 
enforcement of laws relating to child 
labor: to co-ordinate, unify and sup- 
plement the work of State or local 
child labor committees, and encourage 
the formation of such committees 
where they do not exist.” 

A woman’s National Alliance has 
been formed to provide a reliable med- 
ium through which competent help in 
all departments of woman's work may 
be obtained, and, at the same time, to 
help women seeking work to qualify 
themselves to become competent. 
Among its departments is a mending 
bureau, giving paid employment to el- 
derly women who know no other way 
of earning a living; and for a small 
weekly fee women may have their 


SO success- 


housekeeping done for them. 





In the town of Dessau, a school was 
opened some time ago to train girls in 
chemistry connected with the sugar 
refining industry. It has answered so 
well that similar training schools con- 
nected with soap factories, paper works 
and other industries requiring thor- 
ough laboratory training are now be- 
ing organized. The pupils are all girls 
from the better stations in life, and 
those who entered as original pupils 
of the first school have passed their 
recent examinations so satisfactorily 
that they all have found positions im- 
mediately. 

From under a big tent on Boston 
Common the Floral Emblem Society 
distributed flowers and plants to nearly 
4000 city children on the Fourth of 
July. This organization aims to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of a more 
rational celebration of holidays, and 
for several years this generous giving 
away of beautiful blossoms has been 





a noticeable feature amid the noise 
and confusion centering about the 
Common. 

HUMOROUS, 


“I am told, professor, that you have 
mastered nearly all of the modern 
languages.” 

“All but two—my wife’s when she 
talks to the baby, and the railroad 
brakeman’s.”—Milwuakee Sentinel. 


“Mamma, I don’t think the people 
who make dolls are very pious people,” 
said a little girl to her mother one day. 

“Why not, my child?” 

“Because you can never make them 
kneel. I always have to lay my doll 
down on her stomach to say her 
prayers.” 


At an international Sunday-school 
convention in Louisville, Ky., the vari- 
ous State chairmen responded to the 
roll-ealt. 

When the Lone Star State was called 
au brawny Southerner rose and = ex- 
claimed in a loud votce: “ We represent 
the great State of Texas, The first 
white woman born in Texas is still 
living—she now has a population of 
over three million.” 

There was a pause of bewilderment, 
and then a voice from the gallery rang 
out: “Send that woman out to Wyo- 


ming—we need her!”’—Everybody’s. 


A man was inveighing against 


trusts. Another observed: 

“The trusts have undoubtedly 
worked harm, but there are offsets, 
sir.” 

“Offsets? I'd like to know what they 
are.” 

“Wei have an Egg Trust, haven't 
we?” 

“We have, confound it!” 


“And it keeps the price of eggs at 
about 40 cents a dozen?” 
“Just twice what it ought to be.” 


“Formerly, sir—before the Egg Trust 
-whenever I started out on a lecture 
tour [ was discouraged by the number 
of eggs thrown at me. For the last 
year not a single one has been thrown 








They would rather hear my _ lecture 
than throw away eggs at 40 cents a 
dozen.” 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 
Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Harvey Smith. The annual 


reports of the officers were given. The 
nominating committee presented the 
same names as last year, with one ex- 
ception. It was voted that we raise our 
money by subscription, and raise $10 


vearly for the work of the State As- 
sociation, besides what we send for 
life membership. Mrs. Lothrop pre- 


sented an appeal that the name of the 
Worcester Woman Suffrage League 
be changed to Association for Securing 
Better Laws for Women and Children, 


as recommended by Mrs. Eager. We 
adjourned to meet with Mrs. E. C. 
Marble in October. Refreshments 


were served by our hostess, and a so- 
cial hour followed. 





the | 





The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray” and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C, Howe. 

Protect the 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 


Children, by Mrs. Florence 


lion. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 


Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


*' Experienced teacher, college g: aduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 

Address ©. A. K., 425 Meridian Street, East Boston, 
Mass. 





Stoughton.—The League held its last 
meeting of the season June 25, with 
Mrs. Minnie Hunt, in the beautiful lit- 
tle grove of the hostess. Back of the 
house, which is in the suburbs of the 
village, is a larger grove, from which 
there a fine view of the Sharon 
range hills, also the Blue Hill 
range. While refreshments were 
served, a bird orchestra sang in the 
trees, and Mother Nature furnished ex- 


is 


of 


quisite perfumes for the occasion. 
There were readings from the Wo- 
man’s Journal by different members, 
chiefly about the Oregon campaign. 
The next meeting will be held on 


September 17. 
Frances Farrell, President. 











BUY IT NOW: 








The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Vol. LV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 


Husted Harper. 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


1907 


The History is cffered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 
Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 


Mention THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 








Miss M. F_ Fisk 
(44 TREMONT ST. 


Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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A TESTIMONIAL. 





By Wallace Irwin. 





I thought that my health was as good 
as the next, 
But learned it was terribly bad; 
For I found, after reading the news- 
paper text 
Of a loud patent-medicine ad., 
That mushrooms were growing all over 
my liver, 
That something 
heart, 
That due to my spleen all my nerves 
had turned green, 
And my lungs were not doing their 


was loose in my 


part. 

I wrote Dr Sharko, and got as an 
unswer, 

“The wart on your thumb is incipient 
cancer.” 


I’ve taken Ze-ru-na for forty-nine days, 
And Scamp Bark, my symptoms to 
ead, 
And isn’t it queer—all my pains dis- 
appear 
Wuen the medicine gives me a jag! 
A “lively sensation” I get from them 
all 
Which banishes cark'ng annoy, 
So gaily I drink ’em—and Lydia Pink- 
um 
Has added her quota of joy, 
And I’ve sent Dr. Bogie a neat little 
sum 
For “radium tests” on the wart on my 
thumb. 


When baby is restless, a bottle I keep 
Of Ma Winslow's Syrup. It takes 
A spoonful of poison to put him to 

sleep, 
And another one when he awakes. 
He lies in a_ paralyzed, hypnotized 
state, 
So calm you can see at a glance 
That the dear little chick sleeps as 
sound as a brick 


When he’s neatly laid out in a 
trance; 

And I’m sure every mother could 
learn, if she would, 

The knock-out-drop method to keep 


baby good. 


While reading bright essays on “won- 
derful cures” 
In decent newspapers each day, 
I see all the symptoms our tired flesh 
endures, 
And fly to my drugs in dismay. 
I’ve Snydrozone, Fakeozone stocked on 
my shelf, 
With Horner’s Safe Waters of Life; 
I’m taking three-fourths of the tipple 
myself, 
And giving the rest to my wife— 
And if there is anything left after 
that, 
I give it to Admiral Togo, the cat. 


So this Testimonial I would indorse 
To give all poor sufferers hope. 
Much pain I’ve endured, but I’m ‘‘Posi- 
tive Cured”— 
So long as I’m taking the dope. 
The baby has spasms, my _ wife's 
throwing fits, 
And I’m feeling fuzzy and bad— 
For I feel we've amassed all the symp- 
toms at last 
Which you read in the medicine ad. 
The Ready-made Cure and the anyels 
who make it 
Tuus comfort and bless the poor devils 
who take it!—Collier’s Weekly. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 





For the first time in many years, if 
not for the first time in the history of 
California, a woman is candidate for 
State Superintendent of Schools. Miss 
Kate Ames, of Napa, a teacher of a 
high degree of training, and of long 
and successful experience as teacher 
and county superintendent, is the can- 
didate. She is endorsed by the Cali- 
fornia EF. S. <A., being personally 
known to several of the officers. The 
Association intends to do all in its 
power to win success for Miss Atnes, 
Twenty-one of the County Superinten- 
dents of the State are women. 

The California W. S. A. will hold its 
Annual Convention the first week in 
October in San Francisco. 

The second meeting of the Executive 
Board after the earthquake was held 
June 30 at the house of the president. 
Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, who sent invita- 
tions for an all-day meeting. The at- 
tendance, always good, was better than 
usual, and much business was unani- 
mously agreed upon. A delegate wili 
be sent to both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions to ask for a 
suffrage plank in the platform. The 
San Francisco League has already ap- 
pointed such a delegate, and it is 
hoped that by September, the time of 
holding the conventions, other dele- 
gates may be chosen. 

California has been planuing to have 
suffrage voted on in the Legislature 
next winter, and the earthquake and 
fire and the resulting emergency legis- 
lation remind women again that they 
are subject to laws in the making and 
enforcing of which they have had no 
share. 

A Committee on Fourth of July was 
appointed, to request the orator of the 
day of freedom to remind his audience 
that half the people are not free. 

California suffragists expected Ore- 
gon to be the fifth free State. Since 
the fifth place is still open, California 
will aim straight for that place. 


The foregoing items are sent by Mrs. |frage 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor | County Institute at Hillsdale. 
courage |Cortland Union devoted a recent parlor 


Alice L. 
Upton 


Park. 


writes: “California’s 


and activity ought to inspire all the | meeting at the home 


other States to greater effort.” 





The San Francisco News thinks it a 
m'stake that no woman was included 
in the Fourth of July committee. The 
News says: 

“Under present arranzements we 
may look for the same old sort of cele- 
bration that hus taken place for years, 
with the parade of the military, the 
veterans and distinguished c‘tizens in 
carriages. 

“If women, who represent over one- 
half of our population, were upon the 
‘ommittee, they would make an effort 
to have some refining, elevating feat- 
ures attached to the celebration of our 
national birthday. They, too, are the 
better judges of what pleases the chil- 
dren, and it is for the children that the 
Fourth teaches its great lessons in pa- 
triotism. 

“This same sort of trentment has 
been accorded the women in reference 
to the Relief Committee Women’s 
help in the disposition of the funds 
would be invaluable, [inaseiuch as 
they, and not the men, are the experts 
in household economy. They would 
understand the requirements of women 
and children, who are the greatest suf- 
ferers of the fire Is the oversight due 
to ignorance or bigotry?” 





New York, 





The prospectus of the Susan Look 
Avery Club of Wyoming, N. Y., for 
1905-1906, is a cheerfui program of 
beneficent activity. It quotes the re- 
mark of Professor Bryce: “No country 
seems to owe so much to its women as 
America—so much of what is best in 
its social institutions and in the beliefs 
that govern conduct.” This club was 
organized by Mrs. Avery in 1900, when 
she was 83 years of age. It meets 
monthly and will hold an annual 
meeting next October, to be addressed 
by Mrs. Avery. Among twenty-five 
mottoes are the following: 

“4 modest woman vote, and stand with 
men 

About a window! Dear, you know me 
better.” 

“I saw you do the same thing often.” 

“When?” 

“Why, at the office when you mailed 
a letter.” 

“The strongest force in human af- 
fairs is inertia.” 

“The simple life.” 

“It is bad for the ignorant and vic- 
ious to do ill, but it is worse for the 
educated and honest to do nothing.” 

“Expedients are for an hour, but 
principles are for the ages.” 

“He is rich or poor according to 
what he is, not according to what he 
has.” 

“Civilization is of slow growth. All 
in it is found in the Ten Command- 
ments, the Golden Rule, and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 

“The whole art of government con- 
sists in the art of being honest.” 

The prospectus is enriched by a fine 
portrait of Mrs. Susan Look Avery. 

Churchville. 

The Churchville Club held its annual 
outing and business meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Nelson Fowler on June 
27. The following officers were chosen: 
Honorary president, Mrs. M. J. Steb- 
bins; president, Mrs. H. Louise Perry; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Frank Potter, 
Miss Lily Ide, Mrs. Sarah Davis, Mrs. 
Lydia Bodette; program committee, 
Mrs. H. L. Perry, Miss Anna Bushnell, 
Mrs. Sara A. Hughes; music commit- 
tee, Mrs. E. Bodette, Mrs. Sarah Davis, 
Mrs. Inez Potter; thairmen advisory 
committee, Mr. and Mrs. Emerson 
Kendall; civic improvement, Mrs. 
George Savage and Anna Bushnell, or: 
ganization committee, Mrs. James Wil- 
son; membership committee, Mrs. 
Henry New. 

Miss Mary Anthony gave a report of 
the work in Oregon. The hostess then 
invited the club and friends to the din- 
ing room, where covers were laid for 
seventy-five. 

Genessee County. 

The Genesee County Clubs met in 
Pavilion, June 27. The reports from 
the local clubs showed a marked in- 
crease in numbers. Officers for the 
coming year were chosen as follows: 
Honorary president, Mrs. Sylvania 
Green, Byron; president, Mrs. Blanche 
Carr, Pavilion; vice-president, Mrs. El- 
len D. Brockway, Byron; recording 
secretary, Mrs. S. Inelle Durfee. Bata- 
via; recording secretary, Mrs. Lillian 
Hutchinson, Pavilion; treasurer, Mrs. 
Pearl Warner, Batavia. In the after- 
noon an address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. Grace Stowe, the response by 
Mrs. E. E. Peck, Batavia. The State 
organizer, Miss Mills, reported two 
new clubs at Elba and Oakfield. The 
memorial service for Miss Anthony 
was exceedingly impressive. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with the 
club’s colors, ferns and flowers. 





At the Institutes. 





Franchise has been a 
subject at the W. C. T. U. 
At the Annual Institute at Sennett, 
Miss Emily Howland led the discus- 
sion on “Would the Ballot in the Hands 
of Women tend to Purity and Reform 
in Government?” and was followed by 
Miss Harriet May Mills. At the 
Broome County Institute, held at Bing- 
hampton, Mrs. Levi Hoag introduced 
the subject of Franchise by an inter- 
esting sketch of Miss Anthony’s life, 
and Mrs. Katherine Gleason humorous- 
ly reviewed some anti-suffrage incon- 
sistencies. A fine paper on equal suf- 
was given at the Columbia 
The 


prominent 
Institutes. 


of Mrs. 
program in 


Julia 


Hyatt to a memory of 


Miss Anthony, in charge of Mrs L. L. 


Linderman, superintendent of fran- 
chise. A paper on Miss Anthony's 
Home Life was read by Mrs. Amy 


Rathbun Seymour, formerly her priv- 
ate secretary, who gave many pleasing 
reminiscences. An informal discussion 
of suffrage followed. 





Pennsylvania. 





The Allegheny County Equal Rights 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Pittsburg, June 1, the president, Mrs. 
A. Starr Martin, in the chair. A grace- 
ful address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Eliza Reno of Bellevue. Mrs. 
Charles Felton Scott of East Pittsburg 
responded. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting was the president’s 
annual address, giving a full account 
of the work done in the county. Her 
review of the past was instructive to 
us for the future, and we!l worth heed- 
ing. Her co-laborers will ever remem- 
ber her loyalty to her work and her 
many efforts to advance the cause. She 
has been sincere and untiring in her 
efforts, and, although we bid our new 
president a hearty welcome, it is with 
many regrets that we part with our 
past associate as our faithful leader. 

The afternoon was devoted to re- 
ports from local presidents, standing 
committees and the committee on re- 
vision of the constitution and by-laws. 
A cordial invitation was extended to 
all present to remain after the meet- 
ing. Refreshments were served and a 
most enjoyable time spent. In the 
evening officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Minora Phillis, president; 
Mrs. Rebecca C. Gray, Mrs. A. T. 
Stright, vice-presidents; Mrs. Charles 
Felton Scott, corresponding secretary; 
Anna C. Frestoe, recording secretary; 
Mrs. R. B. Clark, treasurer; Miss Ma- 
tilda Orr Hays, auditor. Music was con- 
tributed by John Hyde. The meeting 
adjourned after a very pleasant and 
profitable session. 

Anna C. Frestoe, Secretary. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE, 





Miss Isabel Crowell of Alhambra, the 
only woman in the class of twenty- 
seven who have just received the de- 
gree of M. D. from the University of 
Southern California, won the prize of 
$100 awarded to the senior having the 
highest percentage. 

Miss Lucy Sprague has just been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English 
and Dean of Women at the University 
of California. She is the first woman 
to receive the title of professor in that 
University. 

In Denton, Tex, there is a College 
of Industrial Arts. The law establish- 
ing it was passed through the influence 
of the W. C. T. U. Mrs. Helen M. 
Stoddard is secretary of the board of 
regents. The college employs a wo- 
man physician, one of whose methods 
is the giving of prizes to such girls as 
remain well throughout the term. 
Wise doctor! Recently seventeen girls 
took prizes. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counse'lor at Law. 
Bostos, Mass, 








$18 Tremont Building, 








KAR LADIE~: 


Our master is still sendin 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designe: 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 


verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls— 
mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 10c. or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


‘PIONEER WORK 


Profession 





In Opening the Medical 
to Women. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele- 








phone 416-4, Newton West. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The thirty-ninth annual convention of N. A. W. 8. A. will be held in 
Chicago, February 14 to 19, in Music Hall in the Fine Arts Building. 





The Rochester (N. Y.) P. E. C. had a picnic at the country home of its 
president on June 30. Miss Mary Anthony read an interesting paper on the 
Oregon Campaign, and a lively discussion followed. Mrs. Emma B. Sweet 
read the “Open Letter to Progress Subscribers” from the June issue of 
Progress, and thirteen persons immediately subscribed. Mrs. Sweet writes 
that the picnic was so great a success that it will be a regular feature of 
the year’s program hereafter. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall will spend July and August at Greenacre, Me., 
where she will deliver nine addresses on practical and philosophical themes. 
She gave a patriotic address on July 4, and spoke on July 5 at the Anthony 
memorial meeting, arranged by the Greenacre Fellowship. 





The Ohio W. 8S. A. was represented at the annual meeting of the State 
Letter-Carriers’ Association at Columbus, July 4, by Rev. Henrietta G. Moore 
.of Springfield. Miss Moore is a Universalist minister. She not only has 
charge of a prosperous church at Springfield, but has lately built a church 
at Dayton, O. As a public speaker, Miss Moore ranks with the best. She was 
cordially received by the Letter-Carriers, and after her address, which was 
enthusiastically applauded, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, this country has attained its high standing among the nations 
by the development of its government on the principles of American Inde- 
pendence, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the next step of progress demands the application of these 
principles to women by extending to them the right of suffrage on equal 
terms with men; and we urge the necessary changes in our laws and con- 
stitutions to secure this right.” 





The death, by accident, of Mrs. Tanner, wife of Corporal Tanner, was a 
painful shock to her thousands of acquaintances. In Corporal Tanner we 
have a tried and true friend, who never forgets to advocate equal rights for 
all in his annual addresses before the Grand Army; and the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of our members goes out to him at this time. 





The tone of the letters coming to Headquarters from Oregon and from our 
correspondents generally is little less than marvelous. With one accord 
our friends say that we are not beaten in Oregon, that the victory is just 
ahead, that we must keep right on with the fight, and that we shall win 
next time. Some of our best-informed workers are still of the opinion that 
we really did win, but were counted out. It now appears, as reported in 
Portland newspapers, that upwards of 10,000 “affidavit” votes were cast, and 
our amendment was defeated by a few more than 10,000 votes. It is reason- 
able to believe that these affidavit votes were cast for a very particular pur- 
pose, but it will not be possible to prove that they were enlisted for the 
purpose. 





ress dispatches of July 5 contained the sad news that Prof. Henry A. 
Ward, naturalist and scientist, was killed in Buffalo, N. Y., on that day by 
being run down by an automobile. Prof. Ward was personally known to 
many of our members, and the news of his death will bring sorrow to many 
others who know of him as the husband of Mrs. Lydia Coonley Ward of 
Chicago. A few years ago Miss Shaw toured the West Indies in company 
with Professor and Mrs. Ward. The funeral services are being held today 
from the Unitarian Church in Rochester, N. Y., Rev. W. C. Gannett, a close 
personal friend of the deceased, officiating. The body will be taken to 
Buffalo for cremation. 





The Ohio W. 8. A. has added two clubs to its list of auxiliaries lately, one 
at Andover and the other at Jefferson. Next Wednesday evening the State 
President will speak at Ashtabula with a view to organizing a club in that 
city. Ohio is making a determined effort to secure the seven new clubs 
asked for by the National as its quota, based on its 1905 membership, and 
hopes to have the entire number before the State Convention in the fall. 





Invitations are out for the wedding of Miss Edith Root, former corre- 
sponding secretary of the Ohio W. S. A. Miss Root is to be married to Mr. 
lrederick Morrison of Ashtabula, July 18. Years ago, when the Ohio W. S. A. 
held a State Convention in Ashtabula, the President, Mrs. Everhard, was 
entertained by Mr. Morrison’s mother, who was then and is still an ardent 
advocate of equal suffrage. 





The death of Mr. J. R. Van Orsdel of Trumbull County, Ohio, removes 
one of the best friends of our Headquarters force. Mr. Van Orsdel was one 
of the Board of County Commissioners, to which Board we are indebted 
for our present beautiful offices. As the eldest of the Commissioners, he 
was looked upon as the most influential, and his business training, unim- 
peachable integrity and good judgment entitled him to first place on the 
Board. He was exceedingly kind to us, and we feel a deep personal sorrow 
at his loss. Mr. Van Orsdel’s youngest brother, Josiah Van Orsdel, has 
been Attorney-General of Wyoming, and his favorable testimony as to the 
results of woman suffrage in the State have frequently been quoted. He is 
now located in Washington, D. C., as Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States. 





All the workers who were in Oregon agree that one of the most valuable 
and effective was Miss Chase of New Hampshire. In a personal letter, dated 
July 2, referring to her journey home, Miss Chase says: “I was delayed by 
two wrecks, a washout and a broken-down engine, but am glad I am safe 
and sound, and ready to ‘fight another day.’ It was indeed a bitter fight, 
but it is wonderful to me how brave the Oregon workers are. I am getting 
lovely letters from them. There is something within me that spurs me on, 
and I just cannot give up the work, whether it is victory or temporary 
defeat that awaits us. I am bound to be cheerful and happy whatever comes. 
We must have faith and courage in order to do good work.” 





Headquarters had a visit from Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer on July 2, and how 
good it did seem to have a personal interview with one who had served in 
the Oregon Campaign! How much more satisfying verbal answers to our 
avalanche of questions are than any written ones could possibly be! Mrs. 
Boyer, like all the rest, is of the opinion that we must keep right on with 
the work in Oregon, and believes that many of the forces which fought us 
this last time would not do so again. She was full of praises of our Presi- 
dent’s generalship, could not say enough of the executive ability and politi- 
cal acumen of our Corresponding Secretary, and praised the various speak- 
ers and the Oregon women without stint. Mrs. Boyer is one of the ablest 
workers in our Association. 


XUM 


